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Fox Chapel Publishing 
takes on the cuddly 
Ninja Kitties. 
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Where do we 
go from here? 


hat did you do this spring? | don’t know 
about you, but for the first month, | 
panic-read every article | could get my 
hands on. And | baked bread until | ran out of yeast. 
When | grew tired of the COVID-19 coverage, 
| started the great re-watch of Brooklyn 99. | 
browsed desks online, unsure if | should clutter my 
small space with yet another piece of furniture. 
And | made cookies until | ran out of flour. 
| stayed in and worried about the plans my 
husband | had made. | worried about my parents, 
and my family in care homes. | worried about the 
health of my friends on and off the frontlines. | 
watched more comfort TV. | made more comfort 
food. | mourned the trips | was supposed to take, 
and the people | was supposed to meet. | fretted 
about job security, and got angry at the challenges 
of working from home. | longed for days in the 
office. And | am working to accept that we're not 
likely to be back anytime soon. | started trying to 
plan a personal and professional path forward. 
I'm not alone—the entire film and TV industry 
is trying to figure out where to go from here. Kids 


companies were supposed to come together 
multiple times this spring, but conferences had to 
go virtual (see p. 29). Live action stalled. Business 
slowed. Plans have been thrown into disarray. 

We've seen some amazing resilience, however, 
and even a few new business opportunities as con- 
tent providers turn to the animation space to fill 
catalogues. We've heard stories of producers bring- 
ing on furloughed staff to help with short-term 
projects, and seen a lot of comforting content 
being churned out from people’s homes. 

But things are going to hurt for a while, and 
even in an optimistic industry like ours, we need to 
brace ourselves and accept things aren't likely to be 
back to normal anytime soon. 

It’s time to have some hard conversations. (Are 
there real cost-saving measures that you need to 
take now? Have you explored your options for staff 
who might need to be furloughed longer-term? 
Have you looked at the impact a recession may have 
on licensing and merch opportunities?) 

It’s time to start thinking through re-opening 
strategies. (Will you be going back to the office? If 
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live-action filming is allowed, what might that look 
like? How can you realistically beef up a develop- 
ment slate without key talent in the same room?) 

It’s time to look for new opportunities. (Have 
you completely optimized your back catalogue? 
Are there new licensing streams worth considering 
in a digital-first world? As more buyers turn to 
adult animation, have you considered adding it to 
your slate?) 

And while there's light at the end of the 
tunnel—at press time, Netflix announced that 
it would be revisiting filming plans for France— 
we haven't hit the hard part yet. The world is 
struggling to strike a balance between lockdown 
and recovery, and there’s no magic switch to flip 
once COVID-19 case counts stop climbing. It’s im- 
portant to be honest with your colleagues, your 
employees, and yourself about what's next. 

So where do we go from here? We accept that 
things won't go back to how they were in February 
2020. And we'll all make plans to move forward, but 
| hope we'll do so carefully and with the same opti- 
mism and support that this industry is known for. 


—Megan Haynes 
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10 things on our radar this month 


Coping with COVID-19 

It’s no exaggeration to say the industry has profoundly 
changed as a result of the COVID-19 crisis. Between produc- 
tions screeching to a stop and companies around the world 
adjusting to working remotely, the COVID-19 pandemic has 
changed the kids entertainment industry—perhaps forever. 
And while animated productions have been able to con- 
tinue with minimal disruption, producers working to create 
remotely shot live-action content (relying heavily on di- 
rect-to-camera footage) have struggled as ratings for these 
programs—including the second instalment of Disney Family 
Singalong—have fallen flat. But there are some silver linings 
for the industry. Kids and families stuck at home are watching 
more content than ever, and according to Kids Insights, they 
are turning to light-hearted and comedic fare in particular 
to help them cope with the crisis. And as we move into the 
summer season, productions in regions including New Zealand 
and France are getting the go-ahead to restart filming. 


Disney’s wild ride 

It was a rough quarter for Disney, with the pandemic 
disrupting its theme parks and cruise businesses to the tune 
of USS1 billion. News that longtime Channels EVP Nancy 
Kanter will leave in 2021 was another blow. But on a positive 
note, Disney’s international and direct-to-consumer revenue 
tripled to US$41 billion in Q2, driven largely by Disney+ sub- 
scription growth. The pipeline feeding that growth is uncer- 
tain, however, if live-action productions don’t resume soon. 


CBS@ALLAGCESS 


Summer of the streamer 

Say goodbye to blockbusters—this summer will be 
all about the streaming service, starting with WarnerMedia’s 
HBO Max (which launched in May). Peacock is soon to fol- 
low, with the soft launch for Xfinity customers already out, 
and the full version launching July 15. The latest to enter the 
fray is ViacomCBS, which is rebranding its CBS All Access 
streamer to house content from all of the media conglom’s 
brands, including Nickelodeon...at least kids in lockdown 


will have lots to watch. 
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You win some, you lose some 

YouTube is dominating in lockdown, with its view- 
ership numbers way up. But on the flip-side, revenue is way 
down, according to the Google-owned AVOD. This drop— 
coupled with the decline many kids content makers were al- 
ready experiencing after YouTube eliminated personalized ads 
on kid-focused vids—is hitting some hard. WildBrain Spark, for 
one, says it was forced to furlough some of its staff and saw : . 
its revenue fall in Q2 (down 40%) and Q3 (down 36%). Nt? niMerine 


Roll the credits 


Are curtains closing on the traditional movie- 


going experience? With cinemas shuttered, many companies 
are going the on-demand route, releasing their films digitally 
the day they were originally scheduled for theatrical debut 
rather than holding out for a distant red-carpet premiere. 
DreamWorks Animation’s Trolls World Tour was a (home- 
bound) blockbuster, and Warner Bros. Pictures’ Scoob! topped 
VOD charts when it opened. Drive-ins, meanwhile, are making 
a comeback with outdoor screenings selling out globally. 
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6 Quota questions 
In an effort to support local TV 

broadcasters hit by the pandemic, the 
Australian government suspended all kids 
content quotas until the end of 2020. The 
full effect of this decision may not be known 
for some time, but the shift is expected to 
impact the many producers who rely on 
those quotas to get shows on air. 


7 Mindful moves 
There's a growing demand from 

teachers and parents for kid-focused 
meditation and mindfulness content that can 
help children handle their feelings during (and 
after) the lockdown. BBC, Sesame Workshop 
and Capacitor Studios are all making moves 
into the space with apps, animated videos 
and a yoga-focused series. 


BI) Scary revivals 

Have we entered a spooky time- 
warp? Because R. L. Stine is everywhere 
these days. Scholastic Entertainment and 
Sony Pictures Television are developing a 
live-action series inspired by the author's 
Goosebumps books, while Disney+ has 
ordered Just Beyond, a show based on 
Stine’s bestselling graphic novel series. 


) TikTok takeover 

May was a rollercoaster for TikTok. 
On one hand, usage is at an all-time high, 
hitting 1.5 billion active monthly users. But 
on the other, the app had yet another FTC 
privacy complaint filed against it by 20 
consumer groups. And then, shocking the 
industry, Disney’s former direct-to-consumer 
chief Kevin Mayer left to join TikTok as CEO. 


10 Olympian effort 

With Disney+ developing a live- 
action Percy Jackson series based on the 
popular fantasy books for kids, author 
Rick Riordan may finally get the faithful 
adaptation he always wanted after a pair 
of movies from (a pre-Disney) Fox aged 
up the characters and failed to meet the 
expectations of fans, and the author himself. 
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Do you hear what | hear? 


Smart speakers keep growing in popularity, and Yoto wants to address privacy and safety concerns. 


BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE 


en Drury, co-founder and CEO of Yoto 

Player, saw an opportunity in the mar- 

ketplace. Smart speakers like Amazon 
Echo and Google Home were becoming more pop- 
ular in family homes, and seemed to be silencing 
the critics of screen time. 

“There's a new story every week on BBC or CNN 
saying screens aren't great, especially for kids when 
they're still developing” says Drury. 

With smart speakers, kids could engage with 
technology without the associated sleep disruption 
or behavioral changes (which studies have linked to 
over-use of smartphones). But with built-in micro- 
phones that appeared to always be listening, there 
were new privacy concerns, not to mention issues of 
unfettered access to an uncensored internet. 

To tackle these problems, Drury unveiled a new 
device with a retro feel. The Yoto Player, which 
costs US$99 (not including a USS12 starter pack 
of cards), looks like a bedside clock radio from 
the future. Kids load cards into the device (floppy 


disk-style) to play audiobooks from the likes of 
Julia Donaldson and Roald Dahl. 

Unlike Alexa or Google Home, the device was 
designed with kids in mind first. 

Drury wanted to ensure Yoto wasn’t just a 
modern CD player, baking interactivity into the 
walled-off experience. Beyond several publish- 
ing partnerships, activities like language learning 
classes can be downloaded and used offline. The 
company has also released original stories that 
continually update; blank cards allowing kids and 
families to record their own tales; and radio and 
podcast cards that refresh over WiFi. Bluetooth 
connectivity lets parents stream content directly 
to the device or play content from the device on 
their phones. Parental controls and a closed circuit 
limit kids’ access to the wider internet, creating a 
curated digital experience for the audience. The 
stream of new activities is designed to keep kids 
engaged, removing the sometimes slippery slope 
of seeking out new content. 


“Alexa or Google Home are just gateways to 
the entire internet, unfiltered and unvetted, and | 
don't think that’s suitable for children,” Drury says. 

Importantly, Yoto has no way of listening in on 
families—a primary concern with adult-designed 
devices. “There’s no microphone at all in a Yoto 
Player, and there never will be,” adds Drury. “There’s 
no camera. It’s not about spying on children.” 

Originally launched on Kickstarter in 2017, a 
more up-to-date and improved version of Yoto 
launched earlier this year on the brand’s website. 
The pre-pandemic launch might be fortuitous as 
smart speaker usage, already increasing, has grown 
even more during lockdown. According to NPR 
and Edison Research, seven in 10 smart speaker 
owners who have children say they are thinking 
about buying another device just to entertain 
their kids, up from 47% the year prior. 

“We're seeing an average listening time of 12 
hours per week or more, so they're really engaging 
with it,” says Drury. TH 
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Netflix puts 


WildBrain 
to the test 


Johnny Test found a new audience on the streamer, and 
now it’s getting a refreshed look and an interactive special. 


hree IP owners, four original broadcast 

networks, and a streaming audience to 

boot—I5 years after its premiere, 
Johnny Test continues to resonate with audiences. 

After concluding its original run in 2012, the se- 
ries is still building an audience on Netflix, which 
has commissioned IP owner WildBrain to create 
two new seasons. 

The first will hit the SVOD’s lineup in 2021, pick- 
ing up where the original series left off, with preco- 
cious Johnny going on mad-cap adventures with his 
talking dog and genius twin sisters. The new show 
will also try its hand at interactive content with a 
66-minute special. 

This interactive episode will let viewers help Johnny 
make it home before dinner while overcoming zany 


obstacles. WildBrain wanted to try out the format 
to up the show's production value and modernize 
the brand, says president Josh Scherba. 

In keeping with this goal, WildBrain’s Vancouver 


studio is evolving the show’s look beyond its 
Flash-animated roots to better connect with kids 
looking for a more refined style. (The company 

is using modern Harmony animation software to 
produce the series in 4K). 

Aimed at six to Tls, and created by Scott Fellows 
(Big Time Rush) for Warner Bros. Animation, the 
original 2D-animated show ran for six seasons after 
its premiere on Kids’ WB! in 2005. Johnny Test has 
since traveled to more than 50 countries, and was a 
top-rated show on Cartoon Network, Teletoon and 
Nickelodeon. Netflix has been streaming the original 


show in the US and Canada since 2010, and will 
launch it internationally under a new deal. 

Cookie Jar Entertainment picked up the series 
from Warner Bros. in 2006, before the IP was again 
transferred to a new owner when the Canadian 
prodco was acquired by WildBrain (then DHX) in 
2012. WildBrain made a sixth season before the se- 
ries came to an end, ultimately clocking in at 117 x 
30 minutes. 

But the over-the-top action-comedy series 
managed to maintain its viewership growth, even 
without fresh episodes. “We see new audienc- 
es discovering the show on Netflix every day,” 
says Curtis Lelash, the SVOD’s director of original 
animated series. 

The continued popularity of Johnny and his 
flock motivated the streamer and WildBrain to 
bring it back, adds Scherba, which fits well with the 
studio’s broader strategy to balance new properties 
with existing IPs. 

While Johnny Test may have passed through 
different owners over the years, its focus on slap- 
stick humor has helped it continue to find new 
audiences among kids, says the show’s longtime 
producer Fellows. 

“The show has international legs, and it remains 
relevant because we always kept it light-hearted 
and full of physical gags,” explains Fellows, who 
is now serving as showrunner and exec producer 
on the new seasons. “Kids have a lot of issues and 
things they’re dealing with—like awkwardness and 
feeling small in a big world—and this show is a 
block of time where they can have fun and be free 
from anything heavy.” —Ryan Tuchow 
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Farewel 
to festival 


season 


With hopes dashed for live festivals and months of 
investment behind each project, prodcos with shorts and 
specials are left with a choice: to screen or not to screen. 


BY: ALEXANDRA WHYTE 


A the start of the year, Ruth Fielding had 
t a busy schedule planned for Lupus 
Films’ newest 2D-animated special, The Tiger 
Who Came to Tea. After it premiered on UK 
broadcaster Channel 4 in December 2019, 
the 24-minute hand-drawn animated family 
film was slated to screen at nearly 50 festivals 
worldwide, 10 of which were Oscar-qualifiers. 
Fielding, joint managing director of the UK 
prodco, had planned to attend at least a hand- 


ul alongside director Robin Shaw for audience 
Q&As and networking meetings. 
She had her eye on the Oscars, targeting feed- 


er festivals like Annecy and Tribeca. It was a strat- 
egy Lupus had used before with animated feature 
Ethel and Ernest (Official Annecy Selection 2017) 
and animated short We're Going on a Bear Hunt. 
But this year felt like it was their year. 

Then the pandemic hit. On March 5, Fielding 
got an email from Italy’s Cartoons on the Bay 
saying the April festival was being postponed 
until December. A week later, Animation Dingle 
in Ireland informed her that it was cancelling 
its 2020 March edition. Tribeca Film Festival, 


Minneapolis International 
Monos and Prix Jeunesse al 

One after another, the 
cancellations rolled in. And 

“Week by week, we're 
saying, ‘Sorry, we're cance 
going online—are you still 


Film Festival, Chile 
followed suit. 
postponements and 
hey’re still coming. 
getting notifications 
led; or ‘Sorry, we're 
happy for your film 


to be shown?’ Of course we are, because [we've] 


paid the submission fee and 


in some cases we've 


already sent them materials,” says Fielding. “It’s 
just that we can't go, and a lot of our work comes 
from networking at festivals—particularly the 
hand-drawn style that we specialize in.’ 
Financially, Lupus has sunk “a few thousand 
pounds” into festivals. (Smaller events like Prix 
Jeunesse and Cinekid offer free submissions, 
whereas applying to Tribeca costs between 
US$300 and US$500.) None of the events have 
offered refunds, instead rolling fees over to next 
year’s festival or to digital editions. 
Lupus Films isn’t alone. Festivals are a route 
that many production companies, studios, direc- 
tors and even students take to get their newest 
work out there. Not only are they a creative 
outlet, but they draw in buyers who might not 
see the work otherwise, opening doors for the 
content to be picked up and turned into a larger 
feature or TV series. There are some financial 


upsides as well, as many festivals handle the 
language dubbing at no cost. But all of those 
benefits have evaporated, thanks to COVID-19, 
and the ramifications of the festival standstill 
will likely impact 2021 projects as well. And 
festival digitization plans may not be enough to 
support the losses producers are feeling. 


ast your mind back to the 2019 Oscars. It 

was the first ceremony in three decades to 
be held without a host. A superhero movie was 
nominated for Best Picture. And Olivia Colman 
won Best Actress. But for Cartoon Saloon, it was 
a turning point. The small Irish studio was up 
for its first Academy Award for Late Afternoon. 
The nomination for this simple 2D-animated 
short, directed by Louise Bagnall and produced 
by Nuria Blanco, came on the heels of a success- 
ful festival run. 


The film premiered at Tribeca in New York, 
where it won Best Animated Short. “[Just being] 
selected for Tribeca was a boon,’ says Blanco, 
who works with Cartoon Saloon on a freelance 
basis. “The moment you are selected for a big fes- 
ival, all the others start to also show interest.” 

Following its Oscar nomination, Late Afternoon 
fielded festival requests throughout 2018 and 
2019. Cartoon Saloon has since recouped a 
bit of the financial cost, which isn’t typical for 
his type of project, says Blanco—though s 
sure how much money the company has made. 

But it wasn't just the festival ripple effect 
hat Blanco says would be difficult to replicate 


e isn't 
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online; it was also the effect on her career and 
Cartoon Saloon’s trajectory. At the time, the prod- 
co was small, best known for its preschool series 
Puffin Rock on Nick Jr. and Netflix. Around the 
time Late Afternoon took off, Cartoon Saloon 
secured a deal with Apple for feature film 
Wolfwalkers and landed a co-pro project, Dorg 
van Dango, with WildBrain for Nickelodeon. For 
her part, Blanco is producing Cartoon Saloon’s 
Silly Sundays, which she 
Forum in 2018. The TV series is now in late- 


A lot of festivals 


are saying they’re going to 


POSTPONE 


by another year...Overall, 


WE JUST FEEL 
A BIT ROBBED. 


- Ruth Fielding, Lupus Films 


pitched at Cartoon 


stage development with a broadcast partner at- 
tached. Blanco thanks the festival circuit for this 
success, as well as the emotional highs she got to 
experience seeing her work come to life. 

“It’s so amazing when you can see your film 
on the big screen with an audience,’ says Blanco. 
“It’s sad to have that taken away from you as 
a filmmaker.’ 


or Lupus, this fallout is already having a rip- 
F ple effect. From writing to delivery, The Tiger 
Who Came to Tea took three years to put together. 
Fielding was particularly excited to see the film's 
hand-drawn aesthetic on the big screen, as well 
as see people's reactions during this year’s circuit. 

The short’s biggest cancellation to date was 
Annecy International Animation Film Festival. 
Originally scheduled for June, the festival has 
postponed its 60th anniversary until next year, 
and instead will do all screenings digitally. 
Lupus’s short had been chosen as one of the few 
Official Annecy 2020 Selections in the TV Film 
category this year. But Fielding isn’t convinced 
that the usual crowd of more than 12,000 people 
will flock online to watch. 


‘Tm not sure that I would sit down in 
my spare bedroom and see a whole load of 
films some afternoon,’ she says. “It’s just not 
the same as being in a beautiful town like 
Annecy—going to screenings, and coming 
out and having a glass of rosé.” And if rep- 
licating the experience is difficult, gauging 
digital attendance will likely be impossi- 
ble: Thus far, festivals remain mum on 
actual viewership data. 

And even if the online showings 
draw in big numbers, Fielding notes 
that Tiger's director Shaw will 
likely lose out on future 


Lupus had Oscar hopes 
for its short The Tiger 
Who Came to Tea before 
COVID-19 closed down 
the festival circuit 
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COVID-19 closures mean JAM Media’s Candlelight will 
face increased competition on the 2021 festival circuit 


work because he won't introduce the film or do 
Q&As afterwards, a custom at most film festivals. 
These speaking opportunities might not seem 
like a big deal, but they give directors a chance to 
familiarize audiences with their faces. 

“They're introducing their career, looking 
for their next film,’ says Fielding. “For us, we're 
not getting the opportunity to meet potential 
co-producers, show the film to distributors and 
buyers, [and have] serendipitous meetings.’ 

Festivals have also previously offered Lupus a 
way to bring its TV specials to different countries 
and lock in broadcasters in regions that might 
not otherwise look at the project. Fielding says 
she’s secured many sales that way for past ani- 
mated projects, and was hoping to do the same 
for The Tiger Who Came to Tea. Beyond access, 
festivals usually dub and sub a film into the lo- 
cal language at no additional cost, which drops 
Lupus’s price if it’s able to secure a sale in that re- 
gion. Typically, this saves the prodco thousands 
of dollars, says Fielding. 

Now, as she waits to see just how badly the fall- 
out from COVID-19 affects her film, Fielding also 
has an eye on future festivals, and she doesn't like 
her odds. 


ore than 3,000 films were submitted to 

Annecy in 2019. If those numbers held or 
increased in 2020, next year’s numbers are like- 
ly to see a sharp uptick as films are rolled over— 
some by choice, and some by necessity—creating 
a double cohort. 

Dublin-based JAM Media had been planning 
or some time to premiere a new project during 
he 2021 festival circuit. The 10-minute, CG- 
animated short Candlelight is in the storyboard 
stage after receiving funding from BFI and 
orthern Ireland Screen. 

But now, JAM will have to compete with ev- 
eryone from the 2020 festival circuit who with- 
eld their projects, as well as the prodcos that al- 
ways planned to submit their work for the 2021 


circuit, and that’s not to mention creators who 
will undoubtedly be using the COVID-19 down- 
time to finalize projects or start new ones, says 
studio managing director Richard Gordon. “The 


competition will be steeper and tougher.” 

While holding off and waiting until 2022 may 
be a plan for some, Gordon says technology is 
not on their side. “CG tends to fade, and we don't 
want it sitting on a shelf for a couple of years.” 

With an 18- to 24-month turnaround, plen- 
y of other producers are in a similar predica- 
ment, he adds. Once you've got the ball rolling 
on a project, it’s difficult to take a break without 


illing it completely. 

Beyond showcasing the work, there’s an ad- 
ditional loss from the standstill for companies 
ike JAM, which looks to festivals to help feed its 
development pipeline. JAM picked up its Nick Jr. 
UK show Becca’s Bunch (called Fear of Flying, at 
he time) at Galway Film Festival and adapted it 
into a full-fledged mixed-media series. The show 
as since been picked up in the US (Nick Jr.), 
Canada (CBC Kids), France (France Télévisions) 
and Australia (ABC Kids). Without the showcas- 
es, finding new ideas becomes a challenge. 

It’s hard to quantify the exact cost of the 
COVID-19 ripple effect—but a stunted or dig- 
ital circuit means less exposure for directors. 


It means fewer networking opportunities for 
prodcos like Lupus. It means reduced potential 


for winning coveted awards, like the ones that 
propelled Cartoon Saloon. It represents sunken 


costs that may never pay out, but also a stunted 
pipeline that may never replenish for compa- 
nies like JAM. And it’s not just this year’s crop 
of projects that will suffer; next year’s double- 
cohort will likely mean fewer opportunities 
then as well. 

The fallout from the pandemic will keep 
spreading, and digital alternatives aren't going to 
solve the challenges. 

“A lot of festivals are saying they’re going to 
postpone by another year...then will we be se- 
lected?” asks Lupus’s Fielding. “Overall, we just 
feel a bit robbed” 


Pocket.watc 
loves Diana 


The prodco hopes the young Ukranian YouTuber will be 
the biggest kidfluencer partnership since Ryan’s World. 


BY: JEREMY DICKSON 


ocket.watch may hold the key to the 
P| next great global kids franchise—and her 
name is Diana. 

The LA production company behind kid- 
fluencer brand Ryan’s World is partnering with 
the six-year-old star of popular YouTube channel 
Kids Diana Show (53.2 million subscribers). Under 
the new brand name Love, Diana—The Princess of 
Play, Pocket.watch hopes to expand the family-run 
IP into a girl-skewing empire, complete with an 
episodic series and consumer products line. 

Since launching in 2015, the Ukranian-born 
YouTuber has grown her network to include 14 
channels, which have generated more than 47 billion 
views and been translated into 10 languages. 

The original English-language channel features 
Diana and her family as they partake in fun activ- 
ities including toy unboxings, vlogs and pretend 
play scenarios. 

Kids Diana Show first appeared on Pocket.watch's 
radar late last year when the family sent the com- 
pany an email, says SVP of talent and strategic 
partnerships Chase Landau. 

“They knew we were the company that built 
the franchise around Ryan [Kaji],” she says. “They 
wanted to expand their brand into new original IP 
and products ina similar way, so we asked them to 
meet with us.” 


Kids Diana Show already had some key ingredi- 


ents for franchise growth, including a large existing 
fan base, a raft of content, and a young star with 


innate talent, says Pocket.watch CEO Chris Williams. 


“We were drawn to Diana's talent, and our values 
aligned with the family’s in terms of the importance 
of pretend play for childhood development,” says 
Williams. “We decided to model the new brand 
around that theme.” 

The franchise targets two- to seven-year-olds 
and will kick off with Love, Diana, a digital-first, 
mostly animated series premiering this fall on 
YouTube and Pocket.watch’s OTT network, which 
is distributed on platforms including Amazon Prime 
Video, The Roku Channel and Samsung TV Plus. 

The series is currently in production as a 40 x 
six-minute adventure show, helmed by the studio's 
CCO Albie Hecht. 

In each episode, the live-action Diana trans- 
forms into an animated girl known as the Princess 
of Play, whose mission is to protect her friends 
and family from a baddie named Boris. Positive 
essons about friendship, leadership, family, 
imagination and the power of play are featured 
throughout the series. 

Meanwhile, a product line will follow in time 
for the holiday season in the US, UK and Australia. 
Licensees already on board include Headstart 
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dolls), Just Play (role play), Jerry Leigh (dress up), 
Far Out Toys (collectibles) and HiJinx (plush). 
The games division of Pocket.watch will also 
aunch a mobile game later this year for iOS and 
Android devices. 

Williams says Pocket.watch is also exploring 
arge-screen opportunities (TV, movies and specials) 
for Diana and kin, but won't bring any concepts 


forward to existing partners until it has developed 
the right pitch for a premium show. 

The strategy around Love, Diana mirrors Ryan 
Kaji’s transformation into a brand beyond YouTube, 
which included a CP rollout, tour and Nickelodeon 
TV series (Ryan's Mystery Playdate). 

“ViacomCBS is our company’s biggest investor, 
so Brian Robbins [ViacomCBS president of kids and 
family entertainment] is aware of our commitment 
to Love, Diana. But we won't bring the project to 
anyone until it’s ready,” says Williams. 

As for the uncertainty of launching a new brand 
in the middle of a pandemic, Williams says the 
company is confident Diana and her family will do 
well, despite current world events. 

“The fact that we've been able to get so much 
interest from licensees, even in this environment, is 
a very good sign,” he says. “The surge in audience 
demand for kids content globally will also serve to 
create more momentum for the launch.” [4 
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PIPELINE 


An early peek at shows on the development track 


Tune City 


Animated by New York-based Bunko Studios (Sid the 


PRODUCER: sMyles Creative (US) Science Kid), this musical comedy series moves to a new 
STYLE: 2D and 3D animation beat with deaf drummer J.W. and his bandmates. The 
FORMAT: 22 x 30 minutes would-be rockstars jam out in a quest to discover their 
BUDGET: US$165,000 per episode sound and deal with wacky problems—tike an infesta- 
status: A bible, pilot, first-season scripts and a few short clips are tion of friendly critters, or a musically inept producer— 


complete. The team has applied for grants to create the Tl-minute while working to put on shows. Each episode ends with 
pilot, and its animated clips have won awards at several film festivals. either a cover version of a famous tune or a new original 
Now they are seeking distribution and broadcast partners. song that relates to the episode's theme, such as collab- 
DELIVERY: Spring 2021/2022 oration, teamwork and finding your own voice. 


On The Road with 
Fay and Fluffy! 


PRODUCER: Lopii Productions (Canada) 

STYLE: Live action 

FORMAT: 26 x 11 minutes 

BUDGET: US$25,000 per episode 

status: In early development, with funding support 
from the Bell Slate Fund. A bible is complete, and 
the prodco is looking for broadcast presales 

and early investors. Toronto's Sinking Ship 

(Odd Squad) is on board as global distributor. 
DELIVERY: 2021/2022 


This unscripted series follows titular drag queens 
Fay and Fluffy as they travel to local libraries to 
read children’s books to kids. Produced by sisters 
Rennata and Georgina Lopez (My Home, My Life!), 


the show taps into a burgeoning trend of drag 
queens reaching out to young audiences. The duo’s 
main goal is to share a message of inclusivity by 
encouraging kids to love themselves and 

others through fun, stories and songs. 


Kidscreen will once again rank and profile the world’s top 50 kids 
entertainment companies at the end of the year. If you want to be 
in the Hot50 mix, now is the time to put your hat in the ring. 


We're accepting submissions until Friday, August 14—and it’s totally FREE! 
All you have to do is fill out an easy online form and tell us about your 
company’s three biggest achievements from the last 12 months. 


PRODUCTION DISTRIBUTION BROADCASTING LICENSING DIGITAL MEDIA 
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Ship 


BY: ELIZABETH FOSTER 


happens 


IP owners and toymakers are reinventing 
their manufacturing and shipping processes 
to overcome delays caused by the pandemic. 


February, after hearing rumblings of 
problems in China, California game 
maker Exploding Kittens took a closer 


look at its manufacturing efforts. China had 
locked down due to ongoing spread of a novel 
coronavirus, and the manufacturer wanted to look 
for alternative locations to produce the game. It 
turned its attention to Poland, securing a facility 
for additional production that same month. 

Because there are only a handful of manufactur- 
ing partners in the world that can handle Exploding 
Kittens’ capacity requirements at the company’s ide- 
al price point, the decision to move to Poland was a 
simple one, says the game maker's CEO Elan Lee. 

But it soon became clear that COVID-19 was 
affecting the entire world, and Exploding Kittens’ 
decision to produce its games in Europe wasn't 
enough to avoid significant disruptions. The virus 
began moving through China in late 2019, before 
spreading globally throughout January and Febru- 
ary. Poland announced a state of emergency and 
closed its borders in mid-March, around the same 
time the World Health Organization declared the 
outbreak a pandemic. And at press time, the coun- 
try has reported more than 16,000 confirmed cases. 
(More than 82,000 and 1.3 million cases have been 
reported in China and the US, respectively.) 

Businesses closed. Events were cancelled. And all 
around the world, the manufacturing and shipping 
procedures the consumer products industry relies 
on screeched to a halt. More than 87 billion parcels 
were moved in 2018, according to the Pitney Bowes 
Parcel Shipping Index. And as people increasingly 
turn to online shopping, the number of goods 
shipped is expected to reach 200 billion parcels 
by 2025. More than a few of those boxes contain 
kids products, with US toy sales alone generating 
USS20.9 billion in revenue in 2019. 

But even as manufacturing and shipping routes 
were disrupted, families in lockdown triggered a 
boom for some toycos. Educational toys, arts and 
crafts, and board and card games all saw upticks in 


Zuru plans to delay the launch for some big-ticket items in anticipation of a tighter holiday season 


the early days of the global stay-at-home orders. 
By the end of March, total toy sales had grown by 
25% in the US, according to The NPD Group, with 
games and puzzles specifically seeing an increase 
of 228%. Kids Insight, meanwhile, found that the 
popularity of board games among kids doubled in 
April, compared to the previous 12 months. But as 
demand grew, companies were increasingly faced 
with a conundrum: How do you get these goods to 
the people who want them? 

The Exploding Kittens team realized that to 
keep up with the quarantine-time orders (QI 2020 
sales were around three times what the company 
normally reports at this time of year), it would need 
to collaborate with multiple manufacturing partners 
in different territories to guarantee its ability to 
quickly and effectively react to disruptions. 

“We don’t want to say this game is manufactured 
in China or Poland,” says Lee. “Instead, we want this 
game manufactured in as many places as we can 
possibly manage, so that when emergencies arise— 
as they have lately, and inevitably will continue 
to do over the next few months—we will always 
have other methods of producing the game. We're 
focusing on removing any single point of failure, 
because everything in the world is so unreliable 
right now.” 

The game maker plans to expand its production 
into additional regions that fit the bill when it comes 


to capacity and price range (Mexico was mentioned 
as a possibility). Price is especially important; the 
company worries that something which may have 
cost USSI last year might cost as much as US$8 

in a post-COVID world. Exploding Kittens is also 
over-ordering from its manufacturers, because the 
majority of orders have seen delays. “As long as 10% 
of it comes through, we will have enough.” 

The same strategy is being applied to Exploding 
Kittens’ shipping efforts. The company is working 
with as many shipping partners as possible to 
distribute its wares to customers when ordered 
directly from its website. This is necessary, Lee says, 
because each region is dealing with a different time- 
line when it comes to quarantines and shutdowns— 
and the circumstances in each country can change 
within a few hours. 

“As different regions around the world go 
offline and then come back, the ports are getting 
completely clogged up. Customs and safety 
inspections suddenly have seemingly endless lines 
and almost no staff to deal with them,” he says. 
“It’s been our entire team scrambling every single 
day to find solutions.” 

This applied to everything from warehouses 
closing down without warning, to Amazon abruptly 
changing its shipping policies, announcing in March 
that it would prioritize sending essential items to 
fulfilment centers. To adjust to Amazon’s new nor- 
mal, Exploding Kittens has started using dropshipping 
—shipping purchases made on Amazon directly to 
consumers through third-party logistics partners, 


rather than through Amazon's fulfilment and distri- 
bution network—to keep things moving. 

“This is a set of circumstances that none of us 
ever thought we'd live through,” says Jonathan Kelly, 
CEO of California-based Kellytoy Worldwide, the 
maker of Squishmallows. “The second quarter will 
be the toughest quarter of 2020, but the second 
quarter usually isn’t the strongest of the year. Un- 
fortunately, the longer this lasts, the more casualties 
there will be.” 

Kelly anticipates the majority of toymakers and 
retailers will respond to the pandemic with further 
consolidation. (In fact, Florida’s Jazwares acquired 
a majority stake in Kellytoys in April.) Kelly says 
opportunities may be found in licensing, acqui- 
sitions and the employees being laid off by big 
toycos. Washington-based Funko furloughed what 
it called a “significant portion” of its employees on 
April 5 and implemented a salary reduction across 
the executive team and members of upper-level 
management, for example. And Florida toymaker 
Basic Fun! laid off approximately 10% of its global 
workforce in early March. 

No toyco is too big to be affected by the pan- 
demic. Following lower-than-planned production 
levels in the first quarter, Hasbro withdrew its 2020 
outlook and is bracing for what it anticipates will be 
a “challenging” second quarter as half of its manu- 
facturing is done in China. Mattel, meanwhile, saw 


gross sales decline for nearly all of its toy categories 
in QI 2020. 

And while all eyes might be on the figures coming 
out of toymakers’ Q2 financial reports, Zuru is look- 
ing ahead to the holiday season. 

The New Zealand company’s products are 
manufactured in China, and Zuru worked closely 
with factories there to bring production back to 
full capacity at the end of March. The company 
installed isolation booths that protect line workers 
in plastic shells, and lunches were staggered to 
make sure no large groups of people eat together 
or gather in break rooms. Social distancing is being 
enforced at all times, and the factories are sanitized 
two or three times each day. 

Another obstacle in reopening factories was 
a lack of public transportation for workers. Zuru 
collaborated with local organizations, which 
worked with governmental bodies to ensure all 
of its employees had access to bus transportation 
to and from work. The toymaker considers these 
measures an investment against the potential loss 
of revenue caused by shutdowns, as manufacturers 
that fail to follow pandemic-specific health and 
safety regulations—like providing hand sanitizer 
and proper ventilation—are quickly being shut 
down by the Chinese government. 

With employees back at work and the toyco’s 
manufacturing once again operating at full capacity, 
Zuru is now turning its attention to Q4 plans. 

“This Christmas is going to be tighter for families, 
so we are making some changes in terms of our 
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Exploding Kittens expanded its production to Poland 
and has plans to further diversify manufacturing efforts 


product range,” says Renee Lee, Zuru’s global mar- 
keting director. 

The toymaker planned to bow a big-ticket item 
(around US$80) for this holiday season, but will now 
wait to launch it in Q4 2021 instead. Zuru is also in 
the process of reassessing how many SKUs it will 
put into the market in the fourth quarter, because 
issues around retail shelf space and rising shipping 
costs (the company reports air freight pricing has 
quadrupled in recent weeks) will affect how many 
products it plans to push. 

Zuru’s Lee explains that the pandemic is putting 
pressure on toymakers because decisions around 
end-of-year strategy need to be made now, even 
though so much could change by the time the 
holiday season arrives. These decisions are further 
complicated by the fact that the manufacturing, 
shipping and retail industries are so interconnected, 
she says. “Around 80% of the world’s manufactur- 
ing shut down for an extended period, and that 
has an impact on everything.” 4 
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There are nine Ninja Kitties: Angelina, BeeBee, 
Dragon, Leo, Ninja, Panda, Pinkie, Scarlet and Shellie 


Fox Chapel 
takes on 
Ninja Kitties 


the first time, with plans to launch the brand's 
inaugural consumer products range this fall. 


BY: ELIZABETH FOSTER 


ox Chapel is ready to color outside the 
lines. The Pennsylvania-based publisher 
—best known for its activity and col- 


oring books—inked an agreement with Cali artist 


Kayomi Harai to become the exclusive licensing 
agent for her Ninja Kitties brand. 

Fox Chapel will focus on apparel, accessories 
and school supplies in its initial licensing push, 
with plans to expand into additional categories 
once the consumer products program is more 
established. The company will also serve as 
publisher for the brand, with its first title—Ninja 
Kitties Great Adventures Coloring Book—set to 
hit shelves in August 2020. 

“It is a little unusual for a publishing company to 
also be an agent, but the heart of this IP is going 
to be the stories,” says Fox Chapel president David 
Miller. “We have a vision for how Ninja Kitties 
could grow over several years, and we thought if 
we could be in a decision-making position with the 
story, we could protect the integrity of the brand 
better than if Kayomi were to license Ninja Kitties 
out to an agency and [have us play] only a small 
part in [the CP program].” 

Fox Chapel has never served as a licensing agent 
of record before. The company had been looking 
for opportunities for growth and diversification, 
says Miller. And because he had previous experi- 
ence in licensing, he believed that this story-driven 
approach was the right entry into IP management. 
While going through art for upcoming releases, feed- 
back from buyers and distributors on Ninja Kitties 
was overwhelmingly positive, so Miller felt confident 
pursuing a more involved role. 

Conversations with potential partners were sup- 
posed to take place at Licensing Expo in Las Vegas 


in May, but the trade show was cancelled and won't 
take place until 2021. The delay threw a wrench into 
Fox Chapel’s plans, Miller says, and forced the com- 
pany to rethink its launch strategy for the IP. 

“There's certainly a window that you want to hit 
[when signing licensing agreements], which is po- 
tentially in jeopardy for certain categories. There’s 
no question [the pandemic] has changed how you 
roll out a new brand like this,” he says. 

In addition to rethinking timelines for some of its 
key categories, the publisher will also pivot to social 
media in an attempt to build awareness ahead of 
the first book launch. Miller says digital efforts will 


focus on the different personalities of each Ninja 
Kitty, and include games as well as interactive 
activities like online quizzes that help kids find out 
which character matches their personality. 

Despite some pandemic-related setbacks, Miller's 
team is looking forward to expanding into its new 
role as licensing agent. In fact, he says the company 
already has plans to add more brands to its man- 
agement portfolio. 

And while it’s never been an agent, Fox Chapel 
does have plenty of experience serving as a 
licensee. As a result, Miller says his strategy moving 
forward in this new capacity is to leverage the 
expertise of existing employees whenever possible. 

“There's no question we'll be bringing some peo- 
ple in to work with our in-house team, especially 
on the legal side,” he says. “Licensing, we feel, will 
add another dimension to the company. It leverag- 
es a lot of the assets and skillsets that are already in 
place here. It’s a natural way for us to grow without 
having to invest a ton of money, or open an entire- 
ly new division. | think this could become a pretty 
important part of Fox over the next few years.” 
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Bandwagon 


Product trends on the road to retail 


Self-Care 


Chris Byrne, president of Byrne Communications, explores wellness consumer products to see which 
companies are jumping on the bandwagon and just how long they can keep calm and carry on. 


COVID-19 has disrupted kids’ 
lives and caused some serious stress. But 
even before the pandemic, toymakers 
were releasing products inspired by the 
self-care trend. The Barbie Wellness range, 
for example, lets kids play out calming rou- 
tines such as spa treatments (think bubble 
baths and face masks) or through exercise 
with yoga mats and weights. Breathe with 
Me Barbie, meanwhile, focuses on mindful- 
ness (kids can even follow her in a guided 
meditation with the press of a button). 


“| think it’s the right time for 
people to be looking at how we deal 
with a big change,” says Byrne. “Kids’ lives 
have gone from being very structured 
and scheduled to being a lot simpler and 
more open-ended. One of the ways kids 
process much of the stress they're feeling 
is through narrative-based play. If Barbie 
is going through some kind of traumatic 
experience, it’s one way kids can begin to 
process things.” 


The So Sand DIY kit from 
Canal Toys is tackling self-care by 
focusing on sound. Aimed at kids ages 
six and up, it includes all the ingredients 
and tools needed to mix glittery sand. 
The point is to create autonomous 
sensory meridian response (ASMR). This 
is the stimulation of the senses by soft, 
repetitive sounds—think hair brushing 
or, you guessed it, sand running through 
fingers. Children can mold, squish and 
crush the sand to relieve stress. 


Byrne says toycos would be 
well-served to start off with some re- 
flection on whether self-care is a good 
fit for their brands. “It’s the ultimate 
irony that an entire industry has been 
built around the idea of self-care and 
unplugging. But | do think parents will 
lighten up on children, and people will 
realize kids don’t actually need to be 
a star in soccer, an expert violinist or a 
Rhodes Scholar.” 


If puzzles were hot before the 
pandemic, they're on fire in the time 
of quarantine. Germany’s Ravensburger 
recorded a 35% compounded annual 
growth rate in sales since 2015, with 
revenue for its toy, puzzles and games 
categories jumping 45% in 2019. In just 
one week at the end of March 2020, 
meanwhile, The NPD Group reported US 
sales of all games and puzzles jumped 
228%. According to Ravensburger, 
families are favoring puzzles with calming 
images like cats napping on a quilt. 


“| would love to see the 
puzzle trend continue. They’re very 
relaxing,” Byrne says. “It’s not competitive 
like a board game, and there’s no screen. 
The idea is that you don’t need all of 
this stuff to be entertained. And | know 
that’s at odds with what we do—this is 
an industry designed to promote new 
toys. But | think this situation will allow 
people to be alittle more discerning.” 
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How COVID-19 is 
evolving families 


COVID-19 will have a lasting effect on parents’ emotional priorities for kid content. 


BY: GEORGE CAREY 


industry. Ratings are up, viewership is spiking, and 


he terrible human toll of COVID-19 
notwithstanding, quarantine has been 
a very good thing for the kids media 


co-viewing has never been stronger. Of course, 
this good news is offset by a decline in advertis- 
ing revenues. 

But for many of our clients, the question we are 
hearing most is not how to survive the pandemic, 


but how to turn the short-term audience spikes 
into permanent viewership gains. 

We have been fielding our Passion Points Study, 
which explores the emotional priorities of parents 
and kids, for the past 15 years through a number of 
periods of cultural upheaval. This experience has 
taught us two important lessons. First, times of 
massive cultural change have a near-instantaneous 


impact on the emotional wiring of kids and families. 


Second, many of the new values, anxieties and pri- 
orities that suddenly appear in families’ emotional 

landscape never go away. They become factors in 

the choices families make for years to come. 


Altered parenting 

Much of the industry’s attention to date has been 
on the pandemic’s effect on children. What has 
gotten far less attention is COVID-19’s impact 


How COVID-19 
has changed 
parents’ priorities 


t 78% 


Rebelling 
against the rules 


# 15% 


Celebrating 
and preserving 
family traditions 


#14% 


Avoiding sickness 
and disease 


4 -4% 


Ensuring my child 
feels heard 


¥ -5% 
My child’s school 
and education 


4 -10% 


Getting my child 
into a good college 


on the true arbiters of early childhood content 
selection: parents. 

And the changes are staggering. Just six weeks into 
the pandemic, half of parents’ primary emotional 
drivers had undergone massive swings. Dads, for 
example, are increasingly looking to rebel (tuning into 
toons rather than the news), while moms are seeking 
out greater spiritual growth (downloading meditation 
apps and decluttering their homes). 

But a trending Passion Point that is particularly 
important to the kids media industry is parents’ 
increasing desire to celebrate and preserve family tra- 
ditions from their youth—we'e seeing both home 
cooking and family game nights on the rise. This 
is remarkable since this desire had been in steady 
decline since 2015. In fact, many young moms and 
dads believed that their own parents’ traditions were 
not something they wanted to replicate. Instead, the 
growing bias was to create new family traditions. 

But COVID-19 has changed that. The values, 
habits, brands and media properties from parents’ 
own childhoods are suddenly extremely relevant. 
Small wonder then that when asked to name the 
kids shows that are perfectly meeting their needs 
right now, near the top of the list are Scooby-Doo, 
Mickey Mouse and Tom and Jerry—all created 
between 30 and 50 years ago. 

For those wishing to maintain their audience 
growth, the smart money going forward will be on 
content strategies and marketing that find a place for 
legacy shows or new properties that take children 
back to the simpler, more innocent times that par- 
ents are suddenly remembering much more fondly. 


Prioritizing hope 
In addition to triggering enormous changes in 
the emotional DNA of parents, the pandemic has 
led to equally significant changes in how families 
are prioritizing content and platform selection. 
We have been tracking these priorities over time, 
watching them ebb and flow through other periods 
of cultural upheaval. But nothing prepared us for 
the kinds of changes we are seeing this year. 

One emotional territory that is quickly trending 
is parents’ desire for programs and platforms 
that foster a sense of optimism in an increasingly 
uncertain world. The “optimism and hope” content 
driver consists of five Passion Points, including kids’ 
self-love, fortitude, emotional health and resilience. 
Shows that fit the bill include Mickey Mouse 
Clubhouse, Pinkalicious & Peterrfic and SpongeBob 
SquarePants, all dyed-in-the-wool optimists. Look- 
ing forward, content that gives children the means 
and motivation to look to a brighter and more 
positive world will be well received by parents. 
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Redefining learning 

Over the past four years, parents’ educational 
priorities have been shifting away from traditional 
curricular learning, with increasing emphasis on 
teaching “life skills.” The pandemic has accelerated 
this trend. 

Within the broad “life skills” territory, one 
educational Passion Point is showing particularly 
high relevance right now: teaching kids “character 
and kindness.” 

When asked to name their number-one parent- 
ing priority, for years the most frequent answer 
has been “raising someone who will be a good 
person.” This has never been more on parents’ 
minds than it is today. They are particularly frus- 
trated and deeply disturbed by the chronic lying, 
selfishness and materialism of the people and 
institutions that used to be role models for their 
kids. Parents feel they are on their own to estab- 
lish important principles (such as emphasizing that 
there is no grey area between a truth and a lie), 
and they are looking for someone or something to 
model these behaviors for them. 

While most moms and dads will be quick to tell 
you that the most important teachers of these 
values are parents themselves, they have never 
been more receptive to content that reinforces 
these principles and beliefs. Given adults’ growing 
skepticism about the character and integrity 
of many of the public and private institutions 
populating their world, it is a safe bet that their 
desire for content that models and promotes 
sound character development—including honesty, 
reciprocity and empathy—will only increase. 

The pandemic will end, and when it does, 
the quarantine tethering children to their TVs, 
tablets and devices will be lifted. But what won't 
vanish are the new values and emotional priorities 
COVID-19 has seared on parents’ collective 
consciousness. The seeds of emotionally relevant 
platforms, programs and properties are already 
evident. Understanding and actioning them now 
will go a long way towards ensuring that the 
surges in your audience today are not a tempo- 
rary aberration, but the beginning of a long-term 
pattern of normalized behavior you can count on 
for years to come. 


Fielded in April with 2,000 parents of kids two to 
12, this is the first wave of the 2020 Passion Point 
Study, which quantifies the emotional drivers of 
consumer decision-making among 30,000 kids, 
teens and parents in every major market around 
the world. 


GEORGE CAREY is CEO and founder of The Family Room, a strategic research company that brings data and 


science to the emotional drivers of consumer decision-making. Contact gcarey@familyroomllc.com. 
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onference call 


What’s most important when it comes to events—money, content or networking? As COVID-19 
halts in-person markets, the industry's biggest conferences are being forced to choose between 


priorities as they go virtual. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


hen MIPTV was cancelled, producer 
Jonathan Clarke was ready to shelve his 
development project. But when word 


came that the annual event would be held online, 
he had a just 24 hours to bring Distillery Films’ 
Sullivan Sails to life in a virtual pitch—something 
he'd never done before. 

The pitch went well, and the event itself gave 
him the opportunity to bring his show to a broader 
audience. But no matter how successful those digi- 
tal interactions were, they couldn't replace face-to- 
face meetings with others in the industry, he says. 

“It was fun to be a part of this new format,” says 
Clarke. “But the market portion of the event was 
lacking, and without broadcasters to engage with, it 
was hard to enjoy.” 

The B2B event industry generates US$30 billion 
anually, according to market research firm Statista, 
with conferences, summits and markets representing 
key opportunities for prodcos. Before the pandemic, 
the number of people attending these events was 
only expected to grow. But now COVID-19 has made 
online interactions the norm, and businesses that rely 
on face-to-face networking and interaction—like 
MIPTY, the Children’s Media Conference (CMC) and 
Annecy—were forced to adapt in a hurry. 


While some in the kids industry see value in 
online events—and the consensus is that there 
will be an increasing trend towards incorporating 
more digital touchpoints into future markets—for 
many, nothing will replace the real deal of live 
conferences. 


Rush to market 

When France banned large gatherings of more than 
5,000 people in early March, MIPTV producer Reed 
MIDEM had four weeks to digitize—no small feat. 

Branded as MIPTV online+, the entire conference 
was organized remotely. The team also had to learn 
how to use the webinar platform ON24, which it 
adopted to host sessions, says Lucy Smith, deputy 
director of Reed MIDEM's TV division. 

Conference sessions—including panel presenta- 
tions and trend reports—were pre-recorded and 
made available in a VOD format based on feedback 
from past attendees who said they were looking for 
unlimited access, Smith says. 

Overall, she views the event as a success: 5,000 
people participated in the online viewing (MIPTV 
typically draws a crowd of 9,000), with attendees 
consuming around 3,500 hours of content. However, 
because the shift online occured in such a short time 


frame, MIPTV online+ wasn’t able to fully replicate 
the networking component of the event, Smith says. 

This is a pressing issue as networking opportunities 
are the backbone of any conference. With costs 
ranging into the thousands (up to US$2,100 for pre- 
mium access to markets like MIPCOM), coupled with 
the costs for travel and accommodations, content 
alone rarely draws participants. 

To meet that demand moving forward, Smith 
hopes to find a happy medium with content, con- 
necting people in one-on-one meetings, and offering 
virtual screening rooms where groups can watch 
pitches collectively. 

“With online events, you lose the shared expe- 
rience and feeling of being in a room with other 
people,” says Smith. “But we have learned a lot from 
this, and | want to do more in the digital space to 
complement our future in-person events.” 


Testing 1, 2,3 

CMC is also trying to strike a balance between 
content and networking, using the additional months 
it had for planning to test its digital capabilities. In 
an effort to gain some insights in the lead-up to its 
virtual event planned for July, CMC began rolling 
out weekly one-hour webinars through Zoom in 


Distillery Films had just 24 hours to ready 
its Sullivan Sails digital pitch for MIPTV 
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April. Made available on YouTube and the CMC’s 
homepage, the webinars covered topics including 
freelancing in a pandemic, research into what's being 
commissioned now, and how kidcos can support 
children in lockdown. CMC is also using the net- 
working platform Meeting Mojo, which costs around 
USS800 to license and allows delegates to schedule 
and host one-on-one calls with other attendees. 
With tickets at about USS100, CMC will stream 
webinar sessions and online keynotes between July 


6 to July 10 to avoid overloading delegates while 
they're at home, says editorial director Greg Childs. 
Unlike the captive audience at a venue, organiz- 
ers can’t predict people’s at-home situation. Will 
audiences tune in for the entire day, or will they be 
distracted when an important email comes up, or 


a toddler refuses to nap? But to build engagement 
during the event, CMC is also going run online 
social events. 

There are also concerns that, as the novelty wears 
off, people will lose interest in virtual events. 

“lam concerned that people will get tired of 
managing their meetings, their social life, their cul- 
tural life and then business intel through the same 
platforms,” Childs says. “The way we are approach- 
ing it is by not doing too much—just once a week, 
and keeping it to two pieces of content an hour.” 


Childs sees growth opportunities for the con- 
ference as it moves online, including connecting 
with students or far-flung producers who may not 
otherwise have been able to attend. 

Overall, he’s not worried about the future of 
markets. “Our conversations will change, and the 
topics we address must be different now, but 
there's always going to be a place for those of us 
who create face-to-face events because people in 
the industry are always looking to connect with one 


another in person,” he says. 


Annecy’s MIFA is focused on digital networking 
following feedback from past attendees 


After hearing from attendees that networking is 
a must-have, Annecy International Animated Film 
Festival’s MIFA market is prioritizing one-on-one 
meetings as it transitions to a digital format. 
Originally scheduled to run from June 15 to 20, 
the event—which last year drew 12,300 attend- 
ees—scrapped its conference segment because it 


Acquisition execs say online” 
efforts don’t capture the 
energy of in-person events 


didn't have the time to handle both content and 


networking, says Véronique Encrenaz, head of MIFA. 


Most MIFA events and meetings will take place 
June 16 to 19, with producers’ pitches pre-recorded 
and published on Annecy’s website. To prep for the 
online version, the team is building out its site with 
new features, including virtual stands for prodcos 
to showcase content, and a video library to host 
pitches and screenings. MIFA will integrate one-on- 
one meetings through online networking platform 
meewiz, which both schedules and hosts calls. 

“The two most important things we heard when 
we consulted with the industry was that producers 
needed to be able to pitch their projects, and that 
buyers and sellers required a chance to meet,” says 
Encrenaz. “So with budgets suddenly an issue, a 
smaller team because we had to cancel contracts, 
and six weeks to launch, we decided to focus on 
those features to draw people.” 

But even with companies focusing on creating 
those opportunities to connect online, many feel 


that the je ne sais quoi of a live pitch meeting can't 
been captured digitally. 

Zia Bales, Turner's senior acquisitions manager 
for EMEA, judged the kids series pitches at MIPTV 
online+, and while she was impressed by the quality 
of the shows, she felt the “essence of a pitch” was 
lost because a big part of the process is feeling a 
producer's passion for their project in the room. 

That’s not to say it’s all bad: LoveLove Films’ 
Georgina Hurcombe managed to parlay her passion 
into a strong showing at MIPTV online+ this year. 
Her show Pop Paper City won the kids series pitch, 
and she was named a producer to watch. But even 
so, Hurcombe agrees that nothing compares to an 
in-person event. 

“| think it’s great to physically go to markets 
where you will have numerous opportunities such 
as pre-arranged meetings,” she says. “[But] often 
it’s the chance encounters and opportunities that 
[spontaneously] present themselves that can really 
open doors.” Ed 
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Before COVID-19, the industry faced a 
different kind of chaos—multiple mergers 
and acquisitions. It may mean new doors are 
open to producers right now, but the M&A 
flurry could spell trouble down the road. 


BY: MARK DILLON 


ike comic-book villain Galactus consuming planets for sustenance, Disney 

has swallowed up Pixar, Marvel, Lucasfilm and key assets of 21st Century 

Fox. And with the content from these acquired studios, the company 
launched streamer Disney+ last November. 

AT&T, meanwhile, acquired Time Warner in 2018 after the US Court of 
Appeals shot down an antitrust lawsuit from the Department of Justice, which 
feared the telecom giant would gouge rival distributors for Time Warner chan- 
nels such as Cartoon Network and Boomerang. 

That same year, Viacom—operator of the Nickelodeon channels—bought 
tween-focused digital company AwesomenessTV from NBCUniversal and 
merged with CBS 12 months later, reuniting two companies that had been 
separated since 2006. Although CBS All Access launched back in 2014, the 
company announced an expansion of its SVOD offering in February that adds 
significant library content from newly acquired Nickelodeon and its other 
broadcast assets. 

And it’s not just streamers—content suppliers have been on a similar M&A 
spree to capitalize on the brand-established product that platforms covet, 


as evidenced by Hasbro's takeover of Peppa Pig owner eOne last year and 
Sony Pictures Television’s purchase of Silvergate Media, which co-produces 
Octonauts and Hilda. 

The swell of recent M&A activity that has seen global players rush to get 
bigger fast has been driven in no small part by the race to challenge SVOD 
juggernaut Netflix and keep up with Disney. 

With the COVID-19 crisis and forecasted recession, the question of whether 
more mergers and acquisitions are imminent is clouded by economic uncer- 
tainty. But what is certain is that consolidation has redrawn the landscape for 
children’s entertainment producers, and the ripples are still happening. 

One need only look at the type of content producers are pursuing. AT&T has 
pointed to HBO Max—which launched State-side in May—as the focus of its 
video strategy. AT&T CEO John Stankey has defined HBO Max's goal as keeping 
all members of the family engaged. And while the service will draw kids content 
from Cartoon Network and Warner Bros. Animation, including The Fungies! and 
a new iteration of Looney Tunes Cartoons, there are now new doors open to 
indie studios WarnerMedia wasn't dealing with before. 
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Come together: M&As create 
opportunities for prodcos like 
Squish's Cottonwood Media 


, 
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“HBO Max has acknowledged the need to offer premium kids content [the 
way] Netflix and other services do,” says Mark Bishop, co-CEO of marblemedia, 
the Toronto-based producer of family content like game show Just Like Mom 
& Dad. “That’s an opportunity for companies like ours that produce live-action 
scripted and unscripted kids and family content that wouldn’t have had a home 
on HBO or Cartoon Network.” 

AT&T brings deep pockets, vowing to spend up to USS2 billion on the SVOD 
this year, which “gives HBO Max the confidence to move quickly on projects 
and invest in a meaningful way,” Bishop adds. “But they are not asking for 
worldwide rights because they won't be launching worldwide, which allows for 
an economic model we know with co-production and international broadcast 
sales. For producers, it’s the best of both worlds.” 

Disney, meanwhile, took control of Hulu (which has signed licensing deals 
with Disney Channel, DreamWorks Animation and Funimation) as part of its Fox 
acquisition. But the US platform’s commitment to kids may diminish as Disney 
signaled its intent to place family-friendly fare on Disney+ and more mature 
content (including programming from the FX channels) on Hulu. 
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The shift is a double-edged sword. On one hand, “Hulu was much freer to 
acquire children’s content. Now it needs a more direct purpose as to what 
it’s buying, why, and how that will sit next to Disney+,” says Ed Galton, CCO 
and managing director of London’s CAKE. On the other hand, even with Hulu 
uncertainty, there are more players in the mix. “In the past, we were very 
cognizant about shows’ budgets and quick to dismiss ones that were more 
expensive because there wasn’t an economic outlet for them," Galton explains. 
"With the new services, that has changed.” 

But in the wake of the Disney/Fox deal, one producer told Kidscreen that 
with resulting restructuring and layoffs, it’s not always clear whom to approach 
at a local or regional level, making cold-call pitches a challenge. 

Losing long-time contacts and adjusting to new hires is difficult, but staff- 
ing changes can also represent opportunities. Vancouver's Atomic Cartoons, 
which produces 10] Dalmatian Street for Disney+, sees a significant upside in 
the House of Mouse's recent M&A—particularly the ability to leverage that 
partnership to form new connections. 

“It increases our relationship base,” says Jennifer Twiner McCarron, CEO 
of Thunderbird Entertainment, which acquired Atomic in 2015. “Disney's Fox 
takeover gives us more access to Fox as a studio and the ability to turn out 
more premium content.” 

Along with new faces, prodcos have noticed a shift in programming appe- 
tite. Disney+, for one, is looking to independent producers for family-led series. 

“Not kids series or co-viewing, but family shows with an adult lead. We 
don't see that need in many other places, so that is good,” says David 
Michel, president of Cottonwood Media. The Paris-based company pro- 
duces live-action tween drama series Find Me in Paris for Hulu in the US 
and Disney Channel in France, Italy and Latin America. 

(Lest Euro indies fear a day when Disney and other streamers bring pro- 
duction in-house, Europe's Audiovisual Media Services Directive requires VOD 
services offer at least 30% European programming. Additionally, individual 
nations require streamers to spend a set percentage of revenue earned in that 
country on domestic production.) 

The busier marketplace has also led platforms to aggressively partner with 
animation houses. Acquiring IP owners and prodcos could be the natural 
next step. Recently, Millarworld and StoryBots were scooped up by Netflix, 
while Fox Entertainment picked up Bento Box Entertainment, which operates 
kids division Sutikki. Moving forward, the Fox group could tap Sutikki to 
produce for Tubi, the AVOD it purchased in March. 


For producers, it's the 


REST OF BOTH WORLDS 


- Mark Bishop, marblemedia 


Moving forward, entertainment lawyer Arthur Evrensel anticipates more 
major streamers and studios will exclusively tie down high-end studio space 
and capacity, which could drive up service prices for producers. 

“The capacity needed to meet demand can't be built based on current 
growth rates and the number of animation graduates the schools are turning 
out,” says the founding partner of Michael, Evrensel & Pawar LLP. His firm 
works with Canadian animation companies, some of which are considering 
selling their businesses. 

Yet studios that staffed up to meet this growing demand now face a 
precarious situation with COVID-19 lockdowns looming large—though the 
crisis hasn't hit all kid industry businesses equally. Live-action shoots are shut 
down, and will stay that way for weeks or even months. Animators, mean- 
while, have shifted to working from home and are, in some cases, seeing 
bumps in workload. Insiders confirm that streamers—foreseeing a dearth of 


Hy 


101 Dalmation Street maker Atomic Cartoons sees growth in the new landscape 


fresh live-action content—are striking more deals with animation houses as 
the coronavirus pandemic continues to intensify. 

As for what the pandemic means for M&A activity, Evrensel, for one, 
forecasts further consolidation, as the crisis underlines the importance of 
scale when navigating an economic downturn and competing for eyeballs. It 
will be the companies with the deepest pockets that survive and dominate, 
he says. “Major studios, streamers and tech companies will go shopping for 
other companies, libraries and talent before all of this is over to strengthen 


their benches while prices of select companies are lower than they were 
pre-pandemic.” 

Analyst Michael Nathanson concurs, writing in the report "Say 
Goodbye to Hollywood" that, with the exception of Disney and AT&T, the 
other three major studios and two minis will probably need to consolidate 


likely favoring the strategy of the music industry in the mid 2000s. 

But even Disney isn't immune from takeover talk, Evrensel adds, pointing 
to continued speculation that Disney could be bought by the likes of Apple. 
Indeed, the House of Mouse's aggressive expansion has created large-scale 
challenges during the lockdown. While the SVOD has surpassed 50 million sub- 
scribers, Disney has shuttered its theme parks and cruises that make up its larg- 


est revenue-generating segment, cameras aren't rolling, summer movie releases 
are on hold, and TV ratings on its linear channels are trending down. Analysts 
peg the company’s losses at US$30 million, or more, per day. Companies that 
deal with Disney might share the pain. According to The New York Times, the 
conglom has contemplated freezes to development budgets and contractor 
payments, and is considering eliminating the production of speculative pilots. 

Yet as uncertain as things are, industry vet Andy Heyward, CEO of Genius 
Brands International, believes these recent mergers and acquisitions are simply 
a sign of business moving forward. Heyward sold DIC Entertainment to Cookie 
Jar Group in 2008, and five years later merged his A Squared Entertainment 
with Genius Brands. While anxiety is at an all-time high across the industry, for 
Heyward, these M&As are nothing new. 

"Large companies have been gobbling up kids assets since I've been in the 
business,” he says. “[These properties] are international, evergreen and have CP 
businesses attached to them. Big companies always want to acquire more and 
get bigger. I'm sure, at some point, Genius Brands will be sold as well" [3 
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Serious Lunch’s Ge e Dexte 
takes a break from distribution to play 


enevieve Dexter, CEO of British distributor 
Serious Lunch, knows that in backgammon—as 
in business—inscrutability and confidence are 
: : . often the keys to success. 

“You have to come to the backgammon table with 
a poker face and make it look like you know what you're 
doing,” she says. “Also, double your opponent early in the 


+ ; game because that always unnerves them.” 
ra Backgammon is a two-player game that sees each play- 
—_ ¢ 4 f er move 15 pieces across a board by rolling a pair of dice. 
f More competitive players will also use a doubling cube, 
which increases the value of the game and introduces sig- 
nificantly more strategy. 

“Doubling changes it from being a casual game you'd 
play at home to something that has a lot of mathematics 
and odds about it.” Dexter explains. “You can play for fun, or 
you can completely geek out. I’m probably halfway...but I’m 
sure it’s only a matter of time before | go full geek.” 


(* 


"ENN \A : Dexter first learned to Bey the game as a kid, but only 
CV . started to compete professionally three years ago. She plays 

h. — in the London Backgammon League with 12 teams that com- 
_ —_. = pete tournament-style. Each year, a single club takes home 
first place, and players are also ranked individually. 

“| like the social element of playing, and | like going to 
see all of the other clubs in London,” Dexter says. “This year, 
we were second in the league before COVID-19 struck. Now, 
everybody is trying to determine a way to conclude the 
season and find a league winner without being able to ac- 
tually meet.” The league is also working to transition to an 
online network so games can be played virtually. 

With any number of apps for beginner backgammon 
players, lockdown is a great time to learn the game, Dexter 
says. “It’s suited to people who want to exercise their pow- 
ers of concentration, and what better time to stretch that 
brain muscle than now?”—Flizabeth Foster 
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